














No. 45 Meter Connection No. 302 Connection with 
with shelf (New Type). shelf—(Note red brass cock 
wing lock built into inlet end.) 





‘CA: IXTEEN years of designing and producing Meter Connections, 
S often to meet specific installation problems, have built an in- 
icrenched reputation with Gas Men for Lattimer-Stevens products. 
‘Highest grade castings and accurate machining insure permanent 
In use in 297 cities. Samples on request. 
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Koppers Small Gas Oven Plant 
at Battle Creek, Mich. 


The Koppers Company has received a contract from the Battle 
Creek Gas Company, Battle Creek, Michigan, covering the erection of 
a coal gas plant to consist of-eleven by-product gas ovens of Koppers 
new design and one Koppers gas producer, equipped with waste heat 
boiler. The ovens will be 1344” wide and have a capacity of approxi- 
mately 634 tons per charge. Based on a coking speed of twelve hours, 
the plant will have a capacity of 1,500,000 cu. ft. of gas per day when 
heated with producer gas. 


The producer will utilize the breeze and small coke to produce the 
necessary gas for oven heating, releasing all of the coal gas for dis- 
tribution. 


Provision has been made for instantly changing the heating of 
individual ovens or the entire plant from producer gas to coke oven 
gas, insuring the greatest possible flexibility. 


This is the first practical application of the by-product gas oven 
to the production of gas on such a limited scale. Embracing as it does 
the well-known efficiency and economy of Koppers by-product oven 
operation, there is every reason to believe that its successful operation 
will mark the beginning of a new era in coal gas manufacture in this 
country. 


The design of these ovens is exactly the same as the new type 
Koppers ovens which have given such phenomenal results at the plant 
of the Chicago By-Product Coke Company and embodies only such 
changes in size necessary to adapt it to the smaller capacity and 
give to it a flexibility which is probably unequalled in any previous 
coal gas installation. 


The KOPPERS COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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It inspires 
confidence — 


The U. G. 1. 
AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


for 
water gas apparatus 


de 141 


It has no device upon it for measuring the 
confidence it inspires, yet that is one of its 
strongest features. It does the thing expected 
of it—without a slip or mistake of any kind. 


Thereare 126 U. G. 1. AUTOMATIC CON- 
TROLS in operation—and more on order—be- 
cause of this reliability, plus the efficiencies 
obtained. 


THE U.G.I. CONTRACTING CO. 


Broad & Arch Sts., Philadelphia 
335 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 928 Union Arcade, Pittsburgh 
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The Gas Industry in England 


Part III.—Efficiency and Economy in Operation 


By H. BLACKBURN HARTE, (Staff Correspondent) 


London, England—One thing upon which our 
English cousins in the gas industry pride themselves 
particularly is the efficiency and economy they have 
attained in the operation of their plants. 

A previous article of this series showed how the 
regulating legislation imposed upon the majority of 
English gas companies requires that before they 
can make any increase in their dividends they must 
first decrease charges to the consumer, thus making 
it absolutely essential for a company to increase its 
profits out of economies effected in operation, and 
not by merely raising the rates at which it sells gas. 
How these economies are accomplished is the sub- 
ject of the present article. 


There is no better example of a modern and 
efficient gas plant in the British Isles than the Beck- 
ton Works of the Gas Light and Coke Company, 
which was visited by the writer in company of en- 
gineers of the gas corporation. This plant is the 
largest in the British Empire, and is ideally situated 
on the Thames a few miles from London where coal 
is brought direct by sea and up the river to the 
plant receiving piers on the company’s own coal 
ships. This location also facilitates and cheapens 
shipment of by-products to other parts of Great 
Britain, to the European Continent, and elsewhere, 
as ships are loaded right at the plant eliminating 
rail trans-shipment and extra loading and unloading. 

The area of the huge Beckton works employed for 
gas making comprises some 300 acres. The total 
production capacity of the plant is 85,000,000 cubic 
feet per day, of which 27,000,000 cubic feet are water 
gas, and the balance coal gas. In 1921 the total pro- 
duction of the eight gas-making stations of the 
company was 33,444,000,000 cubic feet, of which 15,- 
785,000,000, or practically half, was produced at 
Beckton plant alone. 

Gas has been manufactured at Beckton for more 
than fifty years, the first operations having com- 
menced in 1870. Expansion and improvements have 
taken place in all that time, the progressive man- 
agement never hesitating to adopt new ideas of a 
sound nature toward increasing efficiency, so that 
today little of the earlier Beckton works stands as 
originally built. Contemplating still greater de- 
mands to be made upon it in the future the com- 
pany has about 175 acres of additional property ad- 
joining the Beckton site, into which the plant may 
still further be enlarged when necessary. 





The plant has a dock frontage on the Thames of 
some 2,500 feet. Coal is brought from Newcastle, a 
sea and river trip of about 350 miles, by a fleet of 
eleven specially designed self-trimming coal ships 
owned by the company. This has been an economy 
of enormous advantage to the company, insuring the 
cheapest possible access to the vast quantities of 
coal used, saving not only the high costs of rail ship- 
ment, but also cutting the cost of water shipment 
far below what would be charged on ships not oper- 
ated by the company. There are two “T” shaped 
piers extending some 400 feet into the river, and 
standing at a level about 20 feet above the ground 
of the works. One pier is used for the loading of 
ships and barges with coke, pitch, sulphate of am- 
monia, and other by-products of the plant in which 
the company does a large business in markets both 
at home and abroad. 

The second pier, used for coal unloading, can ac- 
commodate colliers of the largest size. Cargoes are 
cleared with great speed by 12 hydraulic cranes 
worked at 750 pounds pressure. Fitted with 1 ton 
grabs, and derricking jibs, each of these cranes han- 
dies from the hold of the ship to the coal-car on 
plant railroad, an average of 50 tons per hour. The 
total capacity of the pier, with three ship berths 
working, is about 12,000 tons per day. The maxi- 
mum quantity of coal unloaded during a single year 
was 1,528,000 tons. This easy access to marine ship- 
ment has proved useful during times of emergency. 
During the recent British coal strike ships came 
direct from the United States and up the river to 
the plant, discharging their cargoes with the least 
possible delay and expense. Had the railroad work- 
ers gone on strike in sympathy with the miners, as 
was for some time thought likely, Beckton plant 
would have still been able to receive American coal 
and continue operation. 


Use 40 Locomotives Within Works 


The coal wagons into which the cargoes are un- 
loaded are of about five tons capacity each, and 
fitted with bottom discharging doors. Forty locomo- 
tives, 1400 wagons and 60 miles of railroad track 
are employed in distributing the coal to the various 
parts of the plant, and bringing the by-products to 
the piers for shipment. The plant railroad is equipped 
with a block system of control. The Beckton pier 
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also receives coal for others of the company’s plants, 
situated on parts of the river where the colliers can- 
not moor, this coal being trans-shipped in barges 
of light draft. 

There are 14 retort houses on Beckton plant, to 
which the works’ elevated railroad conveys the coal 
direct from the receiving pier. The ground space 
under the viaducts is used for reserve coal storage. 
Each retort house is practically a complete gas 
works in itself, having its own exhausting, con- 
densing, purifying and measuring equipments. 








One of the Fleet of Specially Designed Coal Steamers 
Operated by the Company 


Placed end to end these retort houses would ex- 
tend nearly one and one-half miles. They contain 
4,146 horizontal through retorts all of 20 feet length 
except in two houses in which they are of 23 feet 
length. The two largest and newest retort houses 
are each 550 feet long, and contain 44 settings of 10 
retorts each. ; 

Throughout the plant manual labor has been sup- 
planted as far as possible by the most improved types 
of machinery, and the company engineers are con- 
stantly on the lookout for further improvements. 

With this object in view, three of the Staff were 
sent on a lengthy visit of inspection to the principal 
cities of America and Canada. These engineers are 
enthusiastic in their praise of the reception accorded 
them. 

In four of the houses charging and discharging 
are performed in one operation by electrically driven 
stoking machines. In the other houses all stoking 
and discharging is done by machinery also, but by 
compressed air and hydraulic charging machines and 
pusher discharges, the two operations being per- 
formed separately. These latter are similar to the 
machines in use in the Paris gas works, as described 
in the “American Gas Journal” in a previous issue. 
But the electric machines which combine the oper- 
ations reach about the maximum in efficiency and 
economy. 

Most of the handling of coke is also done mechan- 
ically. In the plant’s most modern retort house me- 
chanical transporters transfer the coke from the re- 
torts to a reinforced concrete coke bench, where it 
is quenched and from which it is moved by telpher to 
the coke hoppers, and thence loaded by gravity into 
cars for shipment. Figure II is a diagram of this 
house, showing how each step from the unloading 
of the coal from the cars on the charging side to 
the final loading of the coke into cars for convey- 
ance to market is performed mechanically, leaving 
very little to be done manually. (See also Figure 
III, photograph of this type of transporter.) The 
chief duty of the men is simply the shifting of vari- 
ous levers to control the machinery. In other houses 








Fig 1—Diagram of Type of Coke Oven in Use by the 
Company 


the coke is handled mechanically in a different 
fashion, the installations consisting of hot coke con- 
veyors whereon the quenching is carried out, supple- 
mented by inclined and distributing conveyors to the 
coke hoppers. 

All of the retorts are of the horizontal type. Con- 
densers are mainly of the horizontal type, air cooled, 
with a number of water cooled tubular condensers 
worked in series on certain gas streams. 


Waste Guarded Against 


Waste, of anything which can possibly be used in 
any way, is absolutely not permitted. With econ- 
omy as the watchword, this company has set about 
manufacturing and selling everything it can, as well 
as the greatest amount of gas it can. Like the pork 
packers of Chicago, of whom it is said they use 
every part of the pig “except the squeal,” it may be 
said that this company finds a use for everything in 
the manufacture of gas except the smell. It manu- 
factures a formidable list of by-products, some of 
the principal ones .of which are road tar, sulphuric 
acid, sulphate of ammonia, liquid and anhydrous am- 
monia, motor benzol, carbolic acids, creosote and oils, 
naphthalene, beta naphthol, salicylic acid, anthra- 
cene, pitch, prussian blue, sodium cyanide and ferro- 
cyanide. 

Extraction of cyanogen from the gas is done by 
rotary washers by means of ferrous sulphate solu- 
tion, a portion of the ammonia being simultaneously 
removed. Likewise the recovery of the balance of 
the ammonia is performed in rotary washers. Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen is removed by sixteen sets of 
purifiers, the purifying material being oxide of iron. 

In addition to the coal gas plant described in the 
preceding, there is a carburetted water gas plant, 
which with two blue gas sets, has a total daily pro- 
ductive capacity of 27,000,000 cubic feet. 


To facilitate clinkering, because of their large size, — 


the sets have been built each to consist of twin 
generators followed by carburettor and superheater 
for the gasification of oil. Each set can produce more 
than 3,000,000 cubic feet per day. The two blue gas 
sets are also built with twin generators, followed by 
waste heat boilers. 

All valves are operated by hydraulic power con- 
trolled by hand levers. The working cycles of all 
sets are synchronized by electric clocks controlled by 
a master clock. 
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Use Two 48-Inch Mains 


The gas is taken from this plant to London in two 
48-inch diameter mains, each some ten miles long. 
Pumping has to be resorted to in order to force the 
gas in sufficient volume against the friction of these 
long lines of main. These mains in connection with 
smaller lines distribute the gas to stations in vari- 
ous parts of London, where it is stored in gas hold 
ers for future local distribution. There are two re- 
lief holders on the Beckton water gas plant, each 
with a capacity of 1,000,000 cubic feet, used in con- 
nection with the inlet of exhausters. After being 
separately metered and tested the carburetted water 
gas is mixed with the coal gas on the inlet of hold- 
ers. 

Pumping is performed by four pairs of exhausters 
with a combined capacity of 2,800,000 cubic feet per 
hour, two sets of turbo blowers, each of which has a 
capacity of 1,500,000 cubic feet per hour, and two ad- 
ditional pairs of exhausters with a combined capacity 
of 1,450,000 cubic feet per hour. As gas is pumped 
into the 48-inch mains it receives anti-naphthalene 
treatment by petroleum oil, vaporized by steam heat 
or atomized by compressed gas. 








Fig. 2—Diagram of One of the Retort Houses Show- 
ing Successive Steps Taken in Manufacture 


Electric power provided for the operation of the 
stoking machines and other electrical apparatus 
throughout the plant is generated on the premises. 
It is interesting to note that the electric generators 
are driven by direct coupled gas engines. 


Plant Is Self-Contained 


In all other respects the plant is equipp’ d to per- 
form practically any work that may be required, 
without any help from outside sources. There are 
extensive modern repair workshops, including boiler 
shop, which is equipped with pneumatic tools, 
acetylene burning and welding plant, coppersmiths’ 
and tinsmiths’ shops, erecting and machine shops, 
locomotive shop, a small iron foundry, pattern shop, 
blacksmith’s shop, electrical shop, drafting rooms, 
laboratories, and so forth. There is a water filtra- 
tion plant capable of taking 4,000,000 gallons a day 
direct from the Thames and rendering it fit for gen- 
eral works purposes. 

Copious accommodations have been provided in 
the way of dining rooms, recreational facilities, and 


hospital facilities for employees. Eighty acres have 
been allotted by the company for recreation pur- 
poses. 

The great attention paid to efficiency at Beckton 
plant is illustrated by the chart shown in Figure IV. 
\ chart of this kind hangs in each of the fourteen 
retort houses. There are 50 points for which marks, 
good or bad, are given on these efficiency charts. 
Daily inspections of each house are made by W. B. 
Leech, Engineer of the Station; E. J. Hutchence, 
Deputy Engineer, and their assistants, and the charts 
marked, black marks for points lost in efficiency, 
white for points gained. 

“The interest in these charts is intense,” said Mr. 
Leech, “not only among the men in charge of the 
houses, but the men in the ranks of each house as 
well. We find that all our men have a spirit which 
makes them rejoice if their house rises in efficiency, 
and feel keenly any black marks which are placed 
on the charts of their houses.” 

This idea is carried through further by similar 
checking up on all the plants of the company, and 
reports from each plant go in to the Chief Engineer, 
Thomas Hardie, in the company’s central office, for 
comparison with each other. 


Efficiency is Typical 


While the development of efficiency and economy 
in Beckton plant is undoubtedly superior to that in 
most other English gas plants, it is at the same time 





Daylight Work Shop Equipped to Meet Any 
Emergency 


typical of British gas practice throughout the indus- 
try. That is, the other London companies, and all 
important gas enterprises throughout the kingdom, 
are likewise bending every effort to these ends. The 
idea largely held in America that the British are 
ultra-conservative, and that this conservatism has 
blocked their way to adopting improvements in their 
industries is a mistaken one. True, they are con- 
servative, but when they are convinced that a change 
or a new idea will improve things they are not so 
slow to put it into effect as we are inclined to 
imagine. 
M. O. Made Startling Advances 

\ few more facts follow, to conclude our sur- 
vey of the high spots regarding the British gas in- 
dustry. 
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Municipal ownership of gas undertakings has 
made some rather startling advances in Great 
Britain. Figures of the British National Gas Coun- 
cil show that there are today 246 municipal gas un- 
dertakings, and 954 private companies in the British 
Isles; thus the municipalities own a total of almost 
one-fourth the total number. But even more start- 
ling is the fact that a large proportion of the bigger 
enterprises are municipally owned, so that the total 
average annual output of the private companies is 
only a little more than twice as much as that of the 
municipal enterprises. The private companies man- 
ufacture approximately 168,000,000,000 cubic feet per 
year, and the municipalities about 70,000,000,000. The 
output of the three principal London companies rep- 
resents fully one-fifth of the entire United King- 
dom output; therefore eliminating the metropolis 
the proportion between private and municipal enter- 
prises for the rest of the country is brought into even 
sharper relief. 





Fig. 3—Type of Coke Conveyor 


The division along lines of private and municipal 
ownership, has a certain geographical and a certain 
political aspect. Geographically, the south of Eng- 
land is supplied practically entirely by private com- 
panies; in the north municipal ownership dominates. 
Scotland is almost entirely municipal—in Scotland 
there are only four statutory private companies op- 
erating, and these supply only about 2% per cent of 
the gas used in that country. 

The political aspect is closely related to this geo- 
graphical division in England proper. That is, the 
south, where the private companies predominate, is 
composed chiefly of commercial centers like London, 
and the seaports, and also the chief farming sections 
of the country. Naturally in territory thus populated 
the conservative forces are strongest, and private en- 
terprise is encouraged. In the north, on the other 
hand, where municipal ownership leads, are the great 
industrial centers, like Birmingham, second largest 
city in England and center of the iron and steel in- 
dustry; Manchester, and other such great manufac- 
turing centers, and the towns of the coal mining dis- 
trict. In cities of this kind the labor element pre- 


dominates politically, they are the strongholds of 
the British labor party. Socialism and radicalism, 
which are much more pronounced all over England 
than in America, flourish in this district. Public 
ownership of utilities follows here then as a natural 
consequence. This social-political aspect is further 
emphasized by the fact that certain cities in the 
northern geographical section, surrounded by all 
these municipal enterprises, have retained private 
gas companies. Prominent among these are Liver- 
pool and Hull, which both being great seaports are 
much more under the influence of the conservative 
people of commercial and business life and better 
able to combat the radical labor element than their 
neighbors, and Sheffield, a manufacturing city in 
which the labor politicians are notably less active, or 
at least less successful in leading the labor inhabi- 
tants than is the case in most other parts of England. 


Little Opposition to Municipal Ownership 


However, there is not a great deal of opposition 
to municipal ownership in Britain. The private com- 
panies are not conducting any campaign against it, 
they do not seem seriously concerned over the large 
sections of the country which have adopted the 
municipal form of management, and they apparently 
have no fear of its spreading into the districts in 
which they are established. The managements of 
both the municipal enterprises and the private com- 
panies are members of the National Gas Council, and 
co-operate in many matters of general national in- 
terest to the industry as a whole. 


A study of some figures on the rates charged the 
consumer for gas, however, proves that after all 
private ownership in England, as elsewhere, works 
out better for the public. Before comparing these 
rates, it should first be recollected that the private 
companies are acknowledgedly in the business for 
profit, and most of them are successful, making what 
is considered a fair profit both from the standpoint 
of shareholders and the consumer. On the other 
hand, the municipal enterprises in England as in 
other cities and countries where they are in exist- 
ence, declare that they are operated without profit, 
and are in operation to sell to the citizen at cost; 
although in manv cases these undertakings are made 
heavily to subsidize the local budgets for general 
municipal purposes. 


With this in mind, observe that the rate for gas 
per 1,000 cubic feet (converting from the thermal 
basis upon which gas is now being sold in England) 
is 4 shillings 2 pence in London, and 5 shillings in 
Liverpool, which are the two largest cities with pri- 
vate companies. But in Birmingham the rate is 5 
shilling 3 pence, and in Edinburgh it is 5 shillings 4 
pence—these are among the largest cities under mu- 
niqjpal operation. 

Thus in London the price is 1 shilling 1 pence or 
practically $0.26 less than in Birmingham, and 1 
shilling 2 pence less than in Edinburgh or about 
$0.28. It might be argued that the huge volume pro- 
duction in a city like London enables economies not 
possible in merely fairly large cities like Birmingham 
and Edinburgh. But then there is Liverpool, small- 
er than either Birmingham or Edinburgh, with a pri- 
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Report on Retort House N° 
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vate gas company selling gas at 3 pence or about 
$.06 less than Birmingham, and 4 pence or about 
$0.08 less than Edinburgh. The companies in London 
and Liverpool are making good profits. The munici- 
pal organizations in Birmingham and Edinburgh 
supposedly are not making any profit. Then how is it 
the two largest cities with private ownership can 
have gas sold at lower rates with a profit, than the 
cities with public ownership can without a profit? 

We know the answer, because the same thing has 
been found in a comparison of private and municipal 
enterprises in America, and in other countries. Ob- 
viously, the municipal gas enterprises either are 
not so well managed as the private ones, or else the 
profits are being diverted to cover deficits in other 
departments of the municipalities. In either case, 
it is just as bad. It is the consumer who pays the 
bill. If the municipal enterprise is honest but poor- 
ly managed, he would be better off under private 
ownership. If the municipal enterprise is dishonest, 
he would be better off under private ownership. This 
would seem especially true and apparent to all in 
England, where, as has already been described in 
these articles, regulation of the large private com- 
panies is on a basis where they must reduce their 
prices in order to increase their dividends. 


Labor Relations Satisfactory 


Finally, we come to relations between British gas 
enterprises and their labor forces. In general, ac- 
cording to S. S. Ogilvie, one of the joint managers 
of the Federation of Gas Employers, labor relations 
are on a very satisfactory basis. This is in a country 
where labor unions are on the whole much more 
powerful and much more arrogant than is the case 
in America, The gas industry seems to have happily 
avoided the troubles of many other British indus- 
tries. With certain exceptions, such as the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company which supplies one part 
of London, the unions are dealt with. The South 
Metropolitan Company follows a special policy of 
its own, does not belong to the associations to which 
most of the other large gas enterprises do, it oper- 
ates a strictly open shop, and while not excluding 
members of labor unions from its payrolls it does 
refuse to deal with them as organizations. It is 
the one large company in England offering a strik- 
ing example of such individualist policy, and F. Mc- 
Leod, General Manager, declares the pursuance of 
this policy has been generally satisfactory to all 
concerned. 

Most other large gas enterprises in England, how- 
ever, do belong to their own co-operative associa- 
tions, and do treat with the labor unions as such. As 
the unions of gas workers have thus far usually fol- 
lowed moderate sane policies, disputes have been 
amicably settled between companies and men, and 
the companies have placed no obstacles in the way 
of the existence of these unions. The co-partner- 
ship schemes, already described, which are so com- 
mon in the industry, have been of great advantage 
in maintaining good relations with labor. The Gas 
Employers Federation has fixed the minimum wages 
and conditions of service nationally, on a sliding 
scale which may be readjusted every three months 
according to any increases or reductions in the cost 


of living which may occur, and readjustments from 
this national basis to meet local conditions have 
been made by the district councils of the employers 
and of the men. In addition to the co-partnership 
bonuses many companies have provided for pensions, 
super-annuation, and extensive recreational facil- 
ities. 

“One reason why the relations between companies 
and unions is cordial,’ says Mr. Ogilvie, “is that 
even where at times there might be wide differences 
of opinion on disputed matters, each side has thus 
far at least always credited the other’s honesty, 
which has not been the case in similar disputes in 
so many other industries.” 

And that is the British gas industry Utopia—at 
least it seems as near an approach to Utopia as is 
to be found anywhere in the gas business, so far 
as the important private gas companies in England 
are concerned. The public has confidence in the 
companies and that they are getting gas at the low- 
est fair prices. The companies are enabled to oper- 
ate at a fair profit. The unions and the companies 
have mutual confidence in each other, and have ar- 
ranged their affairs on a satisfactory basis. And 
companies, labor, and public all can unite in the 
furtherance of programs of general benefit, such as 
combatting health menaces from the smoke evil, 
by the use of gas in place of coal, and in other things 
where gas can play an important part in the well- 
being of all people. 





ARE YOUR SALES EFFORTS JERKY? 


Before the good weather comes have a check-up 
on your sales efforts. See if they run along smoothly 
or if they jerk and almost upset things at times, and 
if again they seem suddenly to die. Look at this 
little graph, look at the heavy line representing sales 
effort and look at the others, too. Then get out your 
data and plot one for your gas sales and one on top 
of it for sales effort. Then look at them again and 
see if the contours are not very near those of this 
little graph. You realize that to be ideal these lines 
would be ascending curves. That is, gas sales would 
be ever up, and sales effort would be on the same 
plane. Now study the graph and your curve a little 
more, and you will note that where sales effort is 
greatest, along in March, April, May and June, gas 
sales are a little below the average, and that when 
effort eases up gas sales seem to increase. You may 
explain that by saying that the upward movement 
of gas sales from the month of April on is due to 
the fact that sales effort from March to April has 
sold enough new appliances and created enough new 
customers to keep gas sales ascending until the 
warm months come and the natural load is taken on 
and maintained until September or October. Be it 
as it may, if you have been thinking about sales 
effort and its relation to gas sales, by now you have 
the point, and that is if gas sales are to show an 
upward trend sales effort must be one continuous 
effort, one steady pull. Think it over and when 
times seem off put on more pressure and even up 
the curve by intensifying sales effort. 
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Governor Smith’s own feature bill, which is sup- 
posed to embody a solution of the home rule regu- 
lation of public utilities and afford a panacea for 
all local civil ills, is embodied in a measure intro- 
duced in the New York State Legislature last week. 
This measure has been drawn in accordance with 
recommendations contained in the Governor’s initial 
message to the Legislature and confers almost man- 
datory jurisdiction upon all cities of the State to 
regulate their own public utilities—mandatory that 
they assume such responsibility of jurisdiction, un- 
less by a resolution of its governing board approved 
by the mayor, such city elect to have the public 
utilities within its city regulated by the State Pub- 
lic Service Commission. 

The newly created bodies are to be called “city 
public utilities commissions.” Christened with this 
official title, their term of office and compensation 
is left to the judgment of the governing board of 
each city which may, if it see fit, require an existing 
body or officer within such city, not necessarily an 
appropriate body or officer, but if they so desig- 
nated it the department of health or the head of the 
street cleaning department, to act as such city utili- 
ties commission. 

This is the bill which has been under discussion 
for the past two weeks and has been all ready for 
introduction a couple of times, but each time has 
been withdrawn for repairs, once at the suggestion 
of corporation counsels from the up-state cities. 

The notable feature of the bill is, it allows local 
regulation of all of that portion of a utility lying 
wholly within a city, except that the power is re- 
served to the State Public Service Commission of 
establishing and enforcing through rates or charges 
for services rendered whether alone or in conjunc- 
tion with any other corporation by any utility not 
wholly within a city; to prescribe a uniform system 
of accounts; to require the filing of schedules and 
tariffs; or to approve the issuance of stocks or 
bonds by all public utilities. 


Chance for Confusion 


The political possibilities of the application of the 
proposed law are many. For instance, if a city has 
a Democratic mayor and a Republican common 
council, the council in that city would be the gov- 
erning board. Should the common council pass a 
resolution stating that it did not wish to function 
under the law and the mayor were to veto it, un- 
less the council were able to pass it over his veto, 
the governing board would be placed in the posi- 
tion of being compelled to assume the enforce- 
ment of a law to which it is opposed. This would 
forthwith throw the entire question into the local 
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municipal election to be held this fall, and that is 
one of the things that is almost certain to happen 


in almost every upstate city. Instead of the prob- 
lem being solved, there is quite a bit of possibility 
that in many cities there will be absolutely no regu- 
lation at all. 


Text of the Bill 


AN ACT to amend the public service commission 
law, in relation to the regulation and control of 
public utilities by cities, authorizing the establish- 
ment of city public utilities commissions and trans- 
ferring to such commissions the powers, duties and 
jurisdiction of the public service commission. 

The People of the State, represented in Senate 
and Assembly, do enact as follows: 

Section 1. Subdivision one of section two of 
chapter four hundred and eighty of the laws of nine- 
teen hundred and ten, entitled “An act in relation to 
the public service commission and the transit com- 
mission, constituting chapter forty-eight of the con- 
solidated laws,” as last amended to read as follows: 

1. The term “commission,” when used in this chap- 
ter, means either the state public service commission or 
(the transit commission hereby created) a city public 
utility comméssion, which by the terms of this chapter 
is vested with the power or charged with the duty in 
question. 

§2. Subdivision two of section two of such chapter, 
as last amended by chapter one hundred and thirty-four 
of the laws of nineteen hundred and twenty-one, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

2. The term “commissioner,” when used in this 
chapter, means [one of the] a member[s] of [either] 
the state public service commission [or the transit com- 
mission], or a member of a city public utility commis- 
sion, as the jurisdiction, power or duty, or the context, 
may indicate. 

§3. Such chapter is hereby amended by inserting 
therein a new article, to follow article one, to be article 
one-a, to read as follows: 


ARTICLE 1-A. 
Control by Cities of Public Utilities 
Section 24-a. Power of cities to regulate public utili- 
ties. 


24-b. City public utilities commissions. 

24-c. Transfer-of jurisdiction. 

24-d. Continuation of jurisdiction; suits and 
proceedings. 

24-e. Commission orders to remain in effect 
until superseded. 

24-f. Certified copies of records. 

24-g¢. City may elect to be subject to state 


commission. 
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24-h. Proceedings on election of city to be 
subject to state commission. 
24-i. Definitions. 


§24a. POWER OF CITIES TO REGULATE 
PUBLIC UTILITIES. Every city of the state is here- 
by vested with the power, duty and jurisdiction, as the 
agent of the state, to regulate and control, except as 
herein otherwise provided, public utilities, to the extent 
that the lines, routes, tracks, plants, equipment, prop- 
erty, rates, charges, operation, service, facilities or prac- 
tices of such public utilities are located, established, 


maintained or observed within such city; and to the per- 


sons or corporations owning, operating or leasing such 
public utilities; except that if any rate or charge for 
service by any such public utility within such city is 
specified in any statute, contract, franchise or grant, 
such rate or charge shall only be increased by and with 
the consent and approval of the board of estimate and 
apportionment, council, or other analagous local author- 
ity of such city having the power to grant franchises 
and give consent for the use of the public streets and 
highways of such city. 


§24-b. CITY PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMIS- 
SIONS. 1. In every city there shall be either a pub- 
lic utilities commission established by the governing 
board, with such membership and for such terms of 
office as the governing board may from time to time 
determine, or the governing board may prescribe that 
an existing officer, board or body shall constitute the 
public utilities commission of such city for the pur- 
pose of this article. Unless and until the governing 
board establish or constitute such a city public utili- 
ties commission, the governing board itself shall be the 
city public utilities commission of such city, for the 
purpose of this article. A city public utilities commis- 
sion shall exercise all of the powers and be charged 
with all of the duties now or hereafter conferred upon 
or required of the state public service commission under 
this chapter or any other statute in so far as such 
powers and duties relate to the public utilities within 
the jurisdiction of such city as defined in the preceding 
section, and to the persons or corporations owning, leas- 
ing, controlling or operating-the same, except as herein 
otherwise provided; but such city public utilities com- 
mission of the City of New York shall not have jurisdic- 
tion or control of such utilities, or of the persons or 
corporations owning, leasing, controlling or operating 
the same, as are by any provision of law placed under 
the jurisdiction or control of the department of trans- 
portation of such city. 


2. In any city where the governing board shall act 
as the public utilities commission of such city and shall 
also be the local authorities in control of the streets, ave- 
nues and highways of such city, any action had or taken 
by such governing board granting permission to any 
public utility to use such streets, avenues or highways 
shall not require any further or separate action by such 
governing board acting as the public utilities commis- 
sion. 


§24-c. TRANSFER OF JURISDICTION. Every 
provision of this chapter or of any other law, general 
or special, which in terms or by implication confers 
jurisdiction, grants power, devolves duties upon, or au- 
thorizes proceedings by, the state public service com- 


mission, and every such provision which in terms or by 
implication applies to such state public service commis- 
sion shall be deemed and held to confer like jurisdiction 
on, grant like power to, devolve like duties upon, author- 
ize like proceedings by and have like application to each 
city public utilities commission in relation and respect 
to all public utilities and the persons or corporations 
owning, leasing, controlling or operating the same to the 
extent of the jurisdiction conferred by this article; in 
such manner and with such effect that such city public 
utilities commission shall to such extent have full jur- 
isdiction and control thereof and such state public serv- 
ice commission to such extent be divested of all juris- 
diction and control thereof. Provided, however, that the 
city public utilities commission shall not have nor shall 
the state public service commission be deprived by this 
article of jurisdiction and power to establish and en- 
force through rates or charges for service rendered, 
whether alone or in conjunction with any other cor- 
poration, by any utility which is not wholly within a 
city; to prescribe a uniform system of accounts; to re- 
quire the filing of schedules and tariffs; or to approve 
the issuance of stocks or bonds by all public utilities 
within the state. 


§24-d. CONTINUATION OF JURISDICTION ; 
SUITS AND PROCEEDINGS. The several city pub- 
lic utilities commissions shall be deemed and held to 
constitute a continuation as to all matters within their 
respective jurisdictions of the state public service com- 
mission and not as new departments or agencies of gov- 
ernment; and the transfer of the powers and duties to 
such city public utilities commissions shall not affect any 
action or proceeding, civil or criminal, brought by or 
against the state public service commission or any ac- 
tion or proceeding to which such state commission suc- 
ceeded as a party, but such action or proceeding may 
be prosecuted or defended in the name of the appro- 
priate city public utilities commission and such city pub- 
lic utilities commission upon application to the court, 
shall, in a proper case, be substituted as party thereto. 


§24-e. COMMISSION ORDERS TO REMAIN 
IN EFFECT UNTIL SUPERSEDED. All orders of 
the state public service commission applicable to mat- 
ters within the jurisdiction of the respective city pub- 
lic utilities commissions in force and effect, when such 
jurisdiction is originally vested, or hereafter reassumed, 
under this article, shall continue in force and effect and 
be enforced by the appropriate city public utilities com- 
mission until revoked or superseded as to such city 
by the order of such city public utilities commission. 
All orders of a city public utilities commission in re- 
lation to matters jurisdiction whereof is surrendered 
by such city to the state public service commission under 
this article shall continue in force and effect and be en- 
forced by the state public service commission, until, re- 
voked or superseded by it. 


§24-f. CERTIFIED COPIES OF RECORDS. The 
state public service commission, on the request of a 
city public utilities commission, shall make and certify 
copies of any books, papers, records, contracts, maps, 
plans or other documents of whatever description with- 
in the jurisdiction or control of the state public service 
commission pertaining to matters jurisdiction whereof 
is conferred by this article on such city public utilities 
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commission and shall deliver such certified copies to 
such city public utilities commission. This section shall 
apply to matters jurisdiction whereof is originally con- 
ferred by this article, or hereafter reassumed under this 
article. 

§24-g. CITY MAY ELECT TO BE SUBJECT TO 
STATE COMMISSION. The governing board of any 
city at any time, by resolution approved by the mayor, 
may prescribe that the city elect not to have or exer- 
cise the powers, duties or jurisdiction conferred or im- 
posed on cities by the provisions of this article or to 
regulate by municipal authority as provided in this ar- 
ticle public utilities. Such resolution may be limited 
to any or all kinds or classes of utilities within such 
city. If such a resolution be adopted, a copy thereof, 
duly certified by the appropriate municipal officer, shall 
be filed in the office of the secretary of state and in the 
office of the state public service commission, and served 
on each person or corporation, owning, leasing or oper- 
ating a public utility affected by such change of juris- 
diction, and from and after the filing thereof the public 
utilities so affected within such city shall be under the 
jurisdiction of the state public service commission arid 
subject to the provisions of the public service commis- 
sion law in the same manner and with the same effect 
as if this article had not been enacted. Provided, how- 
ever, that any city may at any time, by the adoption of 
a resolution of its governing board and upon notice of 
three months to the state public service commission re- 
assume in relation to any or all kinds or classes of utili- 
ties, the jurisdiction and powers surrendered pursuant 
to the provisions of this section. 

§24-h. PROCEEDINGS ON ELECTION OF 
CITY TO BE SUBJECT TO STATE COMMISSION. 
Whenever a city shall elect not to have and exercise 
powers, duties or jurisdiction vested in it by this article, 
the city public utilities commission shall transfer to the 
state public service commission all books, papers, rec- 
ords, contracts, maps, plans and other documents of 
whatever description within its jurisdiction or control 
pertaining to matters jurisdiction whereof shall have 
been so surrendered ; and any action or proceeding, civil 
or criminal, in relation to such matters, brought by or 
against such city public utilities commission, or in which 
such city public utilities commission shall have been 
substiuted as a party, may be prosecuted or defended 
in the name of the state public service commission, and 
the state public service commission, upon application to 








the court, shall, in a proper case, be substituted as a 
party thereto. 

§24-i. DEFINITIONS. When used in this article, 
the term “governing board” means the board of esti- 
mate and apportionment or council of a city of the first 
class or the board of estimate and apportionment, if 
there be any, or otherwise the common council or board 
of aldermen of a city of the second or third class. 


§4. This act shall take effect immediately. 

‘There are at least two holes in the home rule 
utilities bill introduced in the New York State Leg- 
islature, each one, figuratively speaking, “large 
enough to drive an ice wagon through.” Nothing is 
said in the measure about annual reports of corpora- 
tions. A city takes over the regulation of a public 
utility; to whom does it report? The information 
co-ordinated from quarterly ard annual reports have 
in the past formed the basis of experience for de- 
termination of many an important question by the 
Public Service Commission. 

There is no centralized or co-operative rélation- 
ship between the city utilities commissions and the 
state body. The New York Central Railroad Com- 
pany requires copies of all divisional correspondence 
in each of its various departments to be filed in 
the main office of the corporation. If such procedure 
is good business for_a public utility corporation, why 
is it not so for a public utilities commission? Should 
not copies of correspondence, orders and determina- 
tions of city commissions be filed with the state com- 
mission? Syracuse is trying to solve a gas reg- 
ulatory problem or Utica a street railway tangle. 
Rochester has had a similar situation. The state 
body has the data, yet under the terms of the pro- 
posed measure, Syracuse and Utica would proceed 
to work out their own salvation regardless of any 
other experience. 

The state commission has the final say as to the 
issue of stocks and bonds. The Albany Utilities 
Commission orders the United Traction Company 
to place all of its wires underground and the 
state public service commission refuses a bond isste 
to finance the actual construction work. Who will 
be responsible for the carrying into effect of the 
order of the local body? 

Perhaps one or two other objections to the meas- 
ure will develop before the bill comes up for passage. 





Industrial Gas 





Salesmanship’ 


A Review of Work Being Done in New England 
By C. E. PAIGE, Boston, for a Committee of the New England Association of Gas Engineers 


Six men, at a recent gas meeting, said that the 
greatest problem in the gas industry today is that 
of rates, especially industrial rates. Curiously, 
these six men were largely identified with the pro- 
duction of gas, and were answering the question 
propounded by the Technical Section of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association as to the six greatest problems 
in the industry. 


*Presented at the Annual Convention of the Asso- 
ciation. 


Perhaps they meant it. Perhaps they meant 
though that the future growth of the gas business 
depends largely on the increase in sales of gas for 
industrial purposes. 

Not that other prospects have been thoroughly 
developed. There remain great possibilities for do- 
mestic utilization. New territories can be opened, 
old ones improved. “Gas in the home” is our slogan 
and “gas in the home” will always require careful 
attention from everybody who is interested in the 
sale of gas. 
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We are coming to appreciate that business of large 
volumes can be had in most communities. We say 
“coming to appreciate.” Just that. We have known 
that the prospect existed. We have secured some 
of the business. Some of it has come to us. Much 
remains to be done. To get the business requires us 
to know more about what we are doing. 


We now realize in most instances that selling gas 
is more of a proposition than it used to be. Selling 
gas for industrial purposes begins to be rated as 
salesmanship plus science. 


Training the Industrial Gas Salesman 


We want to tell a little about the Industrial Gas 
Salesman’s Course held at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. The course was conceived to 
meet the demand for highly trained industrial gas 
salesmen. 


Great corporations, making electrical equipment, 
offer such courses, furnish equipment and even 
finance them to some extent. 


We have no large companies who could do this, 
and our effort must be co-operative. Educational 
work is a necessity. Much of it is being done in 
various sections by associations and by universities. 


New England needs, particularly, information on 
the industrial application of gas. New England gas 
company executives need to realize that industrial 
gas salesmen from now on have to meet fully quali- 
fied scientists in heat treating. The executive must 
send equally capable brains if he hopes to make in- 
stallations that stay sold. 


We are not dealing with the question of liberal 
assistance in extended credit to genuine customers. 
Nor do we discuss that very vital feature of a lively 
and competent interest in the customer’s service. 
These are obvious requisites. How many industrial 
gas salesmen do you know whom you consider to be 
stars? Is there such a man in your company? 


Prospects for Large Business 


The answer to these two questions, added to the 
fact that there are undoubted prospects for large 
business, was the excuse for the Salesman’s Course. 


We found the students hungry for information. 
They ate it up. They had suffered the handicap of 
inadequate equipment and sometimes, maybe, had 
to bluff a little. 

Part of the curriculum prescribed visits to com- 
mercially operating installations. The students in 
most cases felt that this time was not well spent. 
The committee was quite surprised. Queer thing, 
fellows wouldn’t be quite impressed to see working 
equipment. Why weren’t they? Because they could 
see typical installations any time, but they could not 
get theoretical instruction and practical laboratory 
work except through such facilities as this course 
furnished. 

Our course in Cambridge had several features to 
recommend it. The technology staff were very ca- 
pable. Professor Gordon Wilkes, with the assist- 
ance of O. K. Bates, handled the instruction very 





ably. Professor Norton helped in every way to get 
the course started. 

The manufacturers of industrial appliances were 
more than kind. They loaned us all of the equip- 
ment we required. Later many of them presented 
this equipment to the Tech laboratory. We have 
definite ideas about what should be done to furnish 
a working laboratory in which may be found prac- 
tically all of the appliances which are likely to be 
needed for industrial purposes. 


Look for Support 


We hope to secure enough financial support to 
complete the necessary equipment. 

This idea helps. It shows the scientific men what 
is being done with modern equipment. They are 
often consulted by persons who want heat in large 
volume. It links up our industrial salesmen with a 
scientific connection. It enhances the prestige of 
our industry. 


We report that we consider the effort was’success- 
ful and should be continued. We believe that every- 
one who had anything to do with the course feels 
the work must be carried on. 


This conclusion is reached by a digest of the re- 
ports of the students, the instructors, and the men 
from our industry who so generously assisted by 
preparing and delivering lectures on various sub- 
jects. 


Viewing the Problem from a New Angle 


The preparation and handling of this course gives 
the committee an unusual opportunity to see the in- 
dustrial gas problem from new angles. 


Given a course of study, and a job, the industrial 
salesman himself needs something. He must have 
the backing of his management. He must have fre- 
quent contact with the executive side of the busi- 
ness. The manager should offer all the encourage- 
ment possible. If the salesman wants him to visit 
a prospect, the manager should make every effort 
to do it, if for no other reason than to make the 
salesman feel that he counts. 


Must Know Process of Manufacture 


The industrial gas salesman must know something 
of the processes of manufacture, distribution and 
other features of the business. Above all, he should 
know the possibilities of his gas in various applica- 
tions. He must know how to appraise the claims of 
salesmen selling competitive fuels. He must study 
his customer, the man, and he must study his needs. 
Such a man should establish a reputation with his 
prospects for reliability and fairness. If he thinks 
the customer should use some other equipment he 
will lose little to say so. He will be known as one 
who thinks in the interest of his customer, and thus 
gain a great deal. 

No installation should be sold unless the salesman 
believes it to be the best thing for the customer. 
You must believe in yourself. 
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LIGHT IN THE DARKNESS 

It’s the result that counts in almost all things. The 
road by which we arrive at our destination is often 
of far less importance than is the time or ease of 
travel. The delicacy and tastiness of the finished pie 
are often more appealing than is the nature of the 
ingredients which went towards its making. And 
so it is with industrial manufactures. 

If the springs on our automobile break readily 
and need replacing, what do we care whether they 
were made of steel or iron? Further than that, if 
of steel, how much are we, or, indeed the manufac- 
turer, rewarded by the knowledge that the cheapest 
possible fuel was used in their hardening? And be 
the hardening process good or bad, just what is the 
value of the fuel, whether coal, oil or gas? And 
what is a cheap fuel, anyway? 

It is true that the process of converting coal into 
gas is not cheap. It is also true that the cost to the 
consumer of fuel in a gaseous form may work out 
greater in some ways than that of coal and oil from 
which it is derived. But, why make comparisons 


of these factors in the fuels alone, when in reality 
we should compare the relative accomplishments « 
the two—or, if we include oil,—the three? 

The industrial user of fuel is not going to as- 
similate his fuel. 
direct manner, but rather indirectly by the aid of an 
annealing furnace or a forge, an oven or some other 


He will scarcely ever use it in a 


equipment. And he is out after results; the ulti- 
mate unit cost and quality of finished product is 
megaphonic speech that he cannot fail to understand 
and appreciate. 

So what on earth is the use of comparing only 
cubic feet of gas with gallons of oil or tons of coal 
or coke? What do a thousand cubic feet of gas look 
like? How many of us can visualize one thousand 
cubic feet of gas? How many can visualize the 
calorific value of a thousand cubic feet of gas hav- 
ing 575 B. T. U., let us say, to the cubic foot? And 
if we, as gas men, have any difficulty, how much 
more will the industrial consumer have? 

No, it is the mode of utilization of any fuel which 
is the determining factor. To use any fuel to best 
advantage, we need to burn it rightly and to have 
our appliances and equipment of the highest practi- 
cal efficiency. This is not hard to understand, for 
there may be 12,000 B. T. U. in a pound of coal cost- 
ing three-quarters of a cent, and yet but 15 per 
cent of this quantity of heat may be realized through 
inefficient utilization, due to lack of knowledge in 
proper equipment design. 

On the other hand, we may have only 8,000 B. T. U. 


in one pound of gas costing twice the price of. the 
coal—one and one-half cents. Yet, if we utilize not 
15 per cent of it, but 50 per cent which, as we all 
know, is no exaggeration, the gas will be the cheaper 
fuel. Such an increase in efficiency is attainable, 
due to our present day knowledge of what consti- 
tutes an efficient gas appliance. And this constitutes 
but one factor in favor of gas. 

Moreover, what applits to coal will apply to oil 
in considerable measure also. The tendency, how- 
ever, in gas cost may be downward, but the tendency 
in the price of oil will undoubtedly be upward. In- 
deed, whereas gas sells at a price and is of a quality 
that is practically stable, day in and day out, yet 
oil and even coal have more or less sinusoidal symp- 
toms that may not inspire confident security in 
those who should think before they buy. 

Such factors as the foregoing are acknowledged 
But, 


these facts must be proferred intelligently together 


facts which need to be properly presented. 


with others of what are, perhaps, a more intangible 
nature, such as refinement of fuel, cleanliness, ease 
of control, lower insurance and a host of others. And 
therein lies the true need and worth of gas fuel 
salesmanship. 

Speech may be silver and silence golden, but a deaf 
and dumb man never yet sold us anything but an 
inspiration of pity and charity. No gas company 
wishes such attributes showered upon them we feel 
sure. Hence, the need that incites a beckoning finger 
must be that we see to it that our salesmen are 
trained to reap for us the harvest in the profitable 
industrial field of this whole land. 

Such men can and should be usefully employed 
also in making industrial surveys in every city; in 
tabulating facts relative to heat operations per- 
formed, whether by gas, coal, oil, electrical energy 
or any other fuel. Thus, by having such data avail- 
able the gas company can watch the trend of other 
fuels such as oil so that even if by figures or rhetoric, 
local conditions are such that conversion to gas is 
not feasible immediately, it will be rendered all the 
easier when the psychological time arrives. That 
time will be when cost differentials become written 
upon the wall in language that none can deny. 

Work of this kind is calling out to be performed 
in every locality. Here the arguments of personal 
contact, intelligent reasoning based upon education 
may prevail. There the cold facts of argument will 
bring light and understanding where darkness pre- 
viously existed. 

Some gas companies are adopting this attitude— 
others must, sooner or later. 
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Moving the Gas Plant 


_ Under the above heading the Springfield Union on 
February 3 printed the following editorial. We leave 
any comment to the reader: 

Undoubtedly there is a desire on the part of a great 
many altruistic persons that the Springfield Gas Light 
Company should seek a new location for its plant and, 
as we said in these columns yesterday, the explosion 
that wrecked the company’s purifying plant with re- 
sultant loss of life, a long list of injured and far-reach- 
ing damage to property, has served to accentuate this 
desire. It has been understood for some time that the 
company would like a location more advantageous in 
some respects than that which it now has, and that when 
the occasion required the rebuilding of its plant it would 
erect it elsewhere. The explosion, however, does not of 
itself provide that occasion, since the plant, so far as 
the actual manufacture of gas is concerned, is practi- 
cally intact and operating almost as if nothing had oc- 
curred, The operation, of course, is attended with great 
inconvenience, as must necessarily be the case where 
the equipment no longer enjoys the protection of four 
perfectly good walls and a roof. But these are some- 
thing that can be quickly supplied and at no great cost, 
and in the mean time the production of gas to supply 
the city’s needs will continue -without interruption. 

Although in this instance it may be the company’s 
great good fortune that the nature of the explosion 
was not such as to render its plant inoperative, it is a 
fact worth noting that not once since the present man- 
agement assumed control has the city been deprived of 
gas, which has come to be regarded as a necessity in 
practically every home. This of itself speaks well for 
the efforts of the company to provide service in any 
and all circumstances. 

A gas plant with its monstrous and unlovely storage 
tanks, its smoke-belching chimneys, and its noisome 
odors, despite all the care that may be taken to mini- 
mize such evils, is naturally not an object of affection. 
One can not think of any neighborhood, or proximity 
to human habitation, where a gas plant is really wel- 
come. Yet nobody would be willing to dispense with 
the product it supplies merely to enhance the beauties 
of the landscape, or free the atmosphere of the grime 
and unpleasant redolence that are the natural accompani- 
ments of gas making. 

No matter where the plant might be placed it would 
eventually be deprived of any advantage to itself and 
the community of the isolation it had sought. Most 
communities situated as is Springfield and its environs 
are prone to experience growth, and sometimes they 
seem rather indifferent as to the direction in which they 
extend themselves. If the gas plant could be pulled 
up and set down somewhere on the Agawam meadows 
it probably would not be very long before somebody was 
calling it a nuisance, or something equally as bad. Fur- 
thermore, if we would all like to get the plant away 
from us, are we not a bit ungenerous in asking West 
Springfield or some other neighbor to put up with it, 
and to regard it in the light of a desirable acquisition? 

We are by no means trying to prevail on the gas 
company to stay here against its will; on the contrary, 
we wish it every encouragement in seeking a location 
that will not constantly remind us of its presence. But 
it is not the simple matter it may seem for the gas 
company to move, even if it knew where to go. A 
prime requisite for any location it might find otherwise 


convenient is adequate railroad facilities, particularly 
with respect to the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad, and we have not observed any inclination on 
the part of that railroad to rip up its tracks and lay 
them down on the other side of the river, or anywhere 
else. Nor is there yet evidence that in lieu of the facili- 
ties afforded by the New Haven road the Connecticut 
River has acquired that degree of navigation so long 
prayed for that would enable it to relieve the New 
Haven of its coal carrying obligations. But of course 
the New Haven is not the only road, for which we 
devoutly give thanks. All the coal and other freight 
necessary to the gas plant’s operation might be supplied 
by some other railroad, and alongside it a new plant 
might be erected, but we are unable to think off-hand 
of any such location where the plant would be received 
with open arms. 


On the whole, we are thankful that it is not our prob- 
lem to move the gas company, although we are glad 
to assist in any moving venture it may have in con- 
templation. For the time being, even though we don’t 
like the looks of gas plants in general nor enjoy in par- 
ticular sniffing their odors, we shall be quite content, 
if not completely satisfied, so long as there is nota 
repetition of Thursday’s unfortunate occurrence, and so 
long as the company contrives to keep the city supplied 
with its product, the art of producing which, although 
it may have its detestable features, 1s nevertheless an 
art not to be despised. 


After all, it is somewhat difficult to rid the conveni- 
ences of our modern civilization from the nuisances that 
go along with them, in which respect the gas company 
is by no means unique. We have sometimes heard it 
said that street railways and even telephones have their 
exasperating and undesirable features. 





GAS HEATERS IN DEMAND 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Unusual sales of gas heaters dur- 
ing the past several weeks are reported by the Wels- 
bach Gas Lamp Company, 204 Main Street. During 
the pre-Christmas selling season the entire stock of 
the local store was exhausted. Further supplies 
were received but sales have been so brisk in the 
first two months of the new year that several ad- 
ditional orders were placed. At one time the Buffalo 
sales office had waiting orders for between 200 and 
300 heaters. 


The Welsbach Company had an attractive exhibit 
at the convention of the New York State Hardware 
Dealers, held recently at Rochester. A booth has 
been engaged for the Better Homes Exposition to 
be held at the Broadway Auditorium, Buffalo, the 
week of March 17. One of the principal features 
of this exhibit will be a showing of the Callahan 
Folding Cooker. Demonstrators will show house- 
wives the advantages of having a gas stove that can 
be folded up out of the way when not in use or used 
as a convenient work table through the enameled 
top cover which can be folded down over the stove 
when needed. 
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Gentle Springs 
I never do the tango 
Nor dance the foxes trot, 
I’m green about the one-step 
And of waltzes I know not. 


But when it comes to baseball 
I’m a howling, crazy thing. 
That’s why I am so happy 
When the winter turns to spring. 


* * * 


Never Again 

W. E. Steinwedell, of The Gas 
Machinery Co., Cleveland, is a golf 
fiend. Like most players he hears 
and tells a great many golf stories. 
His latest is one about Dick Web- 
ster. Dick went over to the club 
to play the course alone. He got 
a new caddie who didn’t know him. 
Dick sliced his drive, landed in the 
rough, and took about ten strokes 
getting out. When he finally got 
on the fair way he topped a brassie 
shot and rolled in a pit. He slashed 
around for a while and then re- 
marked to the caddie “Pretty rot- 
ten golf, isn’t it?” The caddie said, 
“Yes, sir, it is pretty bad.” “I 
guess I’m the worst player in the 
Club,” said Dick. “I don’t think 
so,” said the caddie. “Every one 
says there’s a man named Webster 
plays over here and he’s the rot- 
tenest player in the whole Unite 
States.” 

oes 


Ten and Costs 

O. P. Simler and F. J. Zinke, of 
The Hoffman Heater Co., Loraine, 
Ohio, attended a stag party a few 
nights ago. During the course of 
the evening the glasses clinked and 
each had a few. 

Simler and Zinke started home 
in their auto, Simler driving. He 
hit it up to fifty miles an hour, 
turned curves on two wheels and 
grazed a few electric light poles. 

“Hey,” said Zinke. “Be careful 
there, old man or you'll wreck us.” 

“What?” said Simler, sticking 
his head out for a breath of 


air, “Why I thought you were 
driving.” 


It Pulls 
The Subway has its line of green 
The sky its line of blue, 
But Col. Geo. D. Roper swears 
By that line of purple hue. 
* * * 


Sadly Mistaken 

Wm. Hutchinson, of the Sprague 
Meter Co., probably covers more 
territory than any man in the gas 
industry. Most of his life is spent 
on the railway trains. He says he 
was in a station not long ago and 
the porters were banging the 
trunks around in the usual way, 
while the owners’ mournfully 
looked on. 

Suddenly the station master ap- 
peared and approaching one of the 
most vigorous baggage smashers 
shouted in stern tones: “Here, 
what do you mean by throwing 
those trunks around like that?” 

The passengers pinched them- 
selves to make sure they were not 
dreaming, but they returned to 
earth when the official added: 
“Can’t you see you are making big 
dents in the concrete platforms?” 

 & 

J.. Haller, of Go-Ro, Inc., who is 
headquartering in Dallas, Texas, says 
that the citizens there are certainly 
blessed. They have so many gas 
wells they don’t know what to do 
with them. The heating question, 
for them, is permanently settled. 

Mr. Haller says he hasn’t seen a 
coal cart in over a year and there- 
fore he makes good time in his car 
because there are no traffic jams. 

A janitor in Dallas has a cinch. 
All he does is to light a few gas jets 
and then go out and see a movie until 
it is time to collect his pay envelope. 

“The gas company is far-sighted,” 
says Mr. Haller. “Although the sup- 
ply of natural gas seems to be inex- 
haustible, they are advocating care 
in its use, asking their users not to 
waste it, and advising consumers to 
buy no appliance that is not econom- 
ical. If gas companies in the past 
had pursued this policy many cities 
today would still be using natural gas 
instead of wondering where they are 
going to get coal.” 





Tut-ankh-Amen 
Its been the rule since days of 
yore 
To bring the live ones to the fore, 
The slow and crippled, halt and 
lame 
Seldom rise to heights of fame. 


Tut-ankh-Amen breaks every rule 

That we have learned since days 
of school, 

Though he’s been dead three thou- 
sand years 

His name in headlines now 
pears. 


ap- 


No wondrous book did he indite, 
No famous battles did he fight, 
No spoken word delivered he 

That has gone down in history. 


He built a tomb far under ground 


Wherein his slumbers would be 
sound, 

A place where he could rest in 
peace ] 

When earthly cares for him would 
cease. 


But fate to him was most unkind 

That tomb of his they had to find 

And now his couch, his clothes, 
his throne 

No longer can be called his own. 


They sell his pictures like hot 
cakes 

His coat of arms a column makes. 

His fame is known in vaudeville 

And soon for him they’ll name a 
pill. 


Future science must be served, 

So everything is well preserved. 

Professors dream about a nich 

While the Syndicate is getting 
rich. 
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Public 


Report 


Utilities Securities Market 


Prices of Representative Gas Bonds 
(Quotations furnished by The National City Company) 


Mar. 8, 1923. 


Company. Maturity Bid Asked 
American Lt. & Trac. Co..........+ Five Year 6s.........May 1, 1925 109 110 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co..........+- First Consol. 5s......May 1, 1945 97 97% 
Columbia Gas & Elec. Co.......... PE BB. 5 nnn005 5ctee Mae | 4: 1987 9534 96% 


Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co. of 


SEE EEE TELE PTE First Ref. 7%4s....... Dec. 1, 1945 110 111 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co....General 4%4s......... Jan. 1, 1935 91 92 
New Amsterdam Gas Co..........-- First Consol. 5s......May 1, 1948 8114 83% 
Denver Gas & Elec. Co........+-++- Gen. (now Ist) 5s....Jan. 1,1949 94 96 
Detroit City Gas Co..........0sees 8 perenne Jan. 1, 1947 100 100% 


Equitable Illum. Gas Lt. Co. of 


Philade? thin... 2. cececceccecs ) ae Jan. 1, 1928 101% 103 
Hudson County Gas Co...........- Dis sedi orice nih Noy. 1, 1949 944% 95% 
Laclede Gas Light Co............++. Ref. & Ext. 5s......./ Apr. 1, 1934 97% 95% 
Louisville Gas & Elec. Co.......... First & Ref. %s...... Called Dec. 1 100 —_ 
Michigan Light Co...........+++e+ First & Ref. 5s......Mar. 1, 1946 91 93 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co........... First 48.....00+000.0.May 1, 1927 93% 94% 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co...........+- Gen. & Ref. 5s...... Jan. 1, 1942 91 91% 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co.........+.+++ First & Ref. 7s...... Dec. 1, 1940 106% 108 
Cal. Gas & Elec. Corp........+.+++0 Unif. & Ref. 5s...... Nov. 1, 1937 96% 97 
Peoples’ Gas Lt. & Coke Co........ Refunding 5s......... Sept. 1, 1947 9134 92% 
Chicago Gas Lt. & Coke Co........ WOO Bisciees be cicccss July 1,1937 9%5% 96% 
Portland Gas & Coke Co..........- First & Ref. 5s...... Jan. 1,1940 89% 91 
Seattle Lighting Co.............++- Refunding 5s.........Oct. 1, 1949 83 85 
Southern California Gas Co........ ne ee Nov. 1, 1950 98 99% 
Utica Gas & Electric Co.........-- et. @ Rut &......: July 1,1957 92 94 
Washington Gas Light Co.......... General 5s........... Nov. 1, 1960 93% 94% 

Western States Gas & Elec. Co. of 
Califormia .......-ceceeeeeccece First & Ref. 5s...... June 1, 1941 90 91 





Gas Earnings Grow 

St. Paul, Minn.—Gross earnings 
of the St. Paul Gas Light Co. in- 
creased nearly $400,000 last year. 

This is shown by a comparative 
statement of taxes paid by the 
company to the city as issued by 
J. P. Crowley, vice-president and 
general manager. 

Mr. Crowley submitted to Com- 
missioner J. M. Clancy a check for 
$227,659 as the 5 per cent gross 
earnings tax payable by the com- 
pany for its business last year. The 
tax is based on a gross income of 
$4,553,190. 

Last year the company paid : 
gross earnings tax of $208,698 on 
earnings totaling $4,163,396. 

All told, the company will pay 
$535,187 in taxes this year, Mr. 
Crowley estimated. This sum is 
made up of $429,425 in taxes to the 


city and county and $105,762 taxe: 
to the Federal Government. 

The gross earnings of the com- 
pany as reported by Mr. Crowle, 
for 1922 were $2,182,902 in the gas 
business ; $2,311,417 in the electric 
business; $57,668 in the steam 
business and $1,202 for residuals 


sold. 


Gas Company Will Produce Coke 

Manchester, N. H.—After Octo- 
ber first next the Manchester Gas 
Company will manufacture 25,000 
tons of high grade coke annually. 
according to the company officials 
Had the company been prepared to 
produce coke in such quantities the 
past winter Manchester’s distress- 
ing fuel situation would have been 
greatly relieved and suffering al- 
leviated. 

Walter G. Africa, manager and 


treasurer of the Manchester Gas 
Company appeared personally be- 
fpre the Public Service Commis- 
sion at Concord recently as the 
representative of the company in 
behalf of a petition to increase the 
capital stock of the company in 
the sum of $600,000. Of this 
amount, $300,000 is listed as pre- 
ferred stock, and $300,000 as com- 
mon stock. 


Reason for asking the commis~ 
sion for authority to increase its 
capital stock $600,000, are set forth 
in an itemized statement presented 


Pawtucket Co. Engage Stone and 
Webster 


The Pawtucket (R. I.) Gas Com- 
pany has engaged Stone & Web- 
ster, Inc., to design and construct 
a plant extension of 4,000,000 cu. 
ft. per day capacity. 

The addition will consist of one 
11-ft. carburetted gas set, a waste 
heat boiler and apparatus for au- 
tomatic control. All the construc- 
tion features of the new Stone & 
Webster heavy oil process will be 
incorporated in the set, which will 
be housed in an extension to the 
existing generator building. 

In addition to the new set and 
auxiliaries the contract calls for 
an overhead coke bunker of 60 tons 
capacity, a traveling weigh larry. 
a remodeling of the circulating 
system and extensions to the con- 
densing and purification facilities. 


Nassau & Suffolk Lighting Co. 
Adds New Set 


Among the recent contracts 
taken by The U. G. I. Contracting 
Company, of Philadelphia, is that 
of a 11-foot top set for the Nas- 
sau & Suffolk Lighting Company 
to be installed at its plant in 
Hempstead, Long Island. The set 
will be equipped with The U. G. I. 
Thermo Automatic Control. 
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Wisconsin Association Meets This 


Month 

Milwaukee, Wisc.—For the first 
time in the history of Wisconsin. 
owners and representatives of all 
branches of the public utility in- 
dustry will hold their conferences 
at the same time. These meetings 
will include telephone, gas, electric 
light and power, and street railway 
men from practically every city in 
the state. 

They will meet in convention at 
Milwaukee, March 21, 22 and 23 
The Wisconsin Utilities Associa- 
tion, which includes the gas, elec- 
tric and street railways companies 
will hold its meetings March 22 
and 23 at the Hotel Pfister. The 
Wisconsin State Telephone Asso- 
ciation will hold its sessions at the 
Wisconsin Hotel, March 21, 22 and 
23. A joint session of both asso- 
ciations will be conducted at the 
Pfister on the morning of March 
23. 

This will be the most representa- 
tive meeting of utility men eve1 
held in Wisconsin and is expected 
to bring nearly 1,000 utility men 
and their wives to Milwaukee. 

The program for the joint ses- 
sion will include reports from J. P. 
Pulliam, Milwaukee, president of 
the Wisconsin Utilities Associa- 
tion; Arthur Taylor, Rhinelander, 
president of the Telephone _ Asso- 
ciation; John A. Pratt, Madison, 
secretary; Bruno Rahn, Mil- 
waukee, chairman gas section; C 
R. Phenicie, Green Bay, chairman 
electric section; B. W. Arnold. 
Oshkosh, chairman electric rail- 
way section; A. E. Gerg, Fond du 
Lac, Sales section, and C. E. Kohl- 
hepp, Milwaukee, accounting sec- 
tion. 

James P. Barnes, Louisville, Ky. 
and John B. Malig, New Haven 
Ind., will make the principal ad- 
dresses. Group luncheons of ex- 
ecutives, engineers, accountants, 
superintendents, advertising and 


sales men will be held at noon. Sev- 
eral other speakers whose accept- 





ances have not as yet been re- 
ceived, will be on the general ses- 
sion program. 

Chairman Bruno Rahn an- 
nounced the following program for 
the gas section: 

“Development of Rotary Dis- 
placement Meters.”—Erwin C-. 
3renner, Milwaukee Gas Light Co 

“Wet Purification”’—H. R. Bro- 
ker, Wisconsin Gas & Electric Co.. 
Racine. 

“Naphthaline Removal by Ex- 
treme Gradual Cooling’—O. L 
Kowalke and H. C. Hubbard, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

“Development of Retort House 
Governors”—W. FE. Kemen, Mil- 
waukee Gas Light Co. 

“Single Pipe Burner, Application 
to Industrial Appliances”—Albert 
Schuetz, Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 

“Mixing Illinois and Eastern 
Coal for Retort Coal Carboniza- 
tion”—W. C. Butterworth, Platte- 
ville Gas Co. 

Discussion on these papers will 
be led by A. F. Davey, Sheboygan: 
S. B. Sherman, Racine; Louis 
Stein, Eau Claire; R. B. Meredith, 
Oshkosh; I. F. Wortendyke 
Tanesville; A. H. Sikes, Stevens 
Point; M. H. Frank, Fond du Lac 
and R. G. Krumrey, Beloit. 


Gas Company Awards Prizes to Its 
Drivers 

Lynn, Mass.—Thirteen automo- 
bile drivers in the employ of the 
Lynn Gas & Electric Company 
were awarded prizes for reduction 
on the operating costs on their 
cars during 1922, at a dinner at- 
tended by more than 175 employ- 
ees and executives of the company 
in the rooms of the Employees’ As- 
sociation, 168 Broad Street. 

Treasurer Eugene B. Fraser 
made the awards to the following: 
Shirley A. Mace, $50 having a re- 
duction of 46 per cent: Alden H 
Waitt and Percy Pollard, $25, with 
a reduction of 44.8 ner cent: Tames 
T. Caffertv, $15, reduction of 428 
per cent; Benjamin S. Courtis, $10 
with reduction of 39.8 per cent. Ad- 





ditional prizes of $5 were given 
those who made a saving of 30 per 
cent or better over their record 
for 1921. They were Harold M. 
Lamper, Edward Jones, James A 
McDermott, Thomas F. McDon- 
ald and Frederick E. Morriss, Rod- 
erick E. Roberts, Leland E. Saw- 
yer and Walter G. Wallace. 

Lewis E. MacBrayne, general 
manager of the Massachusetts 
Safety Council, brought home the 
necessity of observing the “Safety 
First” slogan, both at work and 
in daily life. 

Supper served by a caterer was 
furnished by the company, which 
was represented by Henry K. Mor- 
rison, general manager; Eugene 
B. Fraser, treasurer; Frank E. 
Chase, manager of electrical de- 
partment and Francis E. Drake, 
manager of the gas department 
who also acted as toastmaster. 

Seated at the head table with the 
officials was Henry I. Laumann, 
vice-president of the Employees’ 
Association; Lewis E. MacBrayne 
the speaker; Harold M. Lamper 
chairman of the Safety Committee 
and J. Frank Dubois, former head 
of the electrical department and a 
guest of the management. Henry 
I. Laumann acted as master of cer- 
emonies owing to the absence of 
the president, John Curtin, who is 
confined to his home with an in- 
jured back. 





Gas Street Lighting 


During the month of January 
additional Welsbach Gas Street 
Lamps were installed at the fol- 
lowing places: 

Kenmore, N. Y.; Montclair, N. 
J.; Haverhill, Mass.; Gloucester 
Township, N. J.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Camden, N. J.; Baltimore, Md.; 
Washington, D. C.; Granite, Okla. ; 
srownwood, Tex.; Glen Ridge, N. 
J.; So. Orange, N. J.; Worcester 
Mass.; San Francisco, Cal.; Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y.; Riverton, N. J.; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Limestone, N. Y.: 
Coleman, Tex. 
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Maryland Public Utilities Associa- 
tion Organized 

Maryland public utility com- 
panies have taken a step forward 
toward efficiency in conducting 
their operations and in giving the 
public the best service they can, 
by organizing the Maryland Pub- 
lic Utilities Association. A con- 
ference was held in Baltimore, 
Md., February 20 and 21 between 
representatives of the various pub- 
lic utility companies of the state 
and members of the Maryland Pub- 
lic Service Commission in order to 
discuss public relations, standardi- 
zation of operating practice and 
various technical subjects connect- 
ed with public utility service. 


William Milnes Maloy, Chair- 
man of the Maryland Public Serv- 
ice Commission, arranged the con- 
ference in conjunction with H. C. 
Wolf, the Commission’s chief en- 
gineer, and upon the second day 
of the conference, the Maryland 
Public Utilities Association was 
permanently organized. Emory L. 
Coblentz, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Potomac Service 
Company, of Frederick, Md., and 
State Director of Welfare, was 
named its president; Charles O. 
Culver, of the Eastern Shore Gas 
and Electric Company, Salisbury. 
Md., vice-president ; H. T. Connol- 
ly, superintendent Annapolis Pub- 
lic Utilities Company, secretary 
and treasurer. The board of di- 
rectors consists of the following 
six members: Joseph W. Lynch 
Hagerstown, Md.; Luther D. 
Shank, Centreville; A. N. Tawes. 
Crisfield; George W. Woolford 
Cambridge, and T. E. Bullock and 
Louis H. Palmer, of Baltimore. 


Several interesting addresses 
pertaining to public utilities as a 
whole as well as various phases of 
their operations were delivered at 
the first meeting —Commissioner 
J. Frank Harper, made the opening 
address, saying in part: 

“The good will of the public 
must be secured. Oftentimes the 
man in the street does not know 
what our problems are and what 
we are trying to do. Many of our 
citizens have but slight knowledge 
of the scope of the duties of the 
Public Service Commission, al- 
though that body was created in 
1910. We have even been asked 
to fix the price of milk or regulate 
the sale of kosher meat. Only last 
week I heard a man who objected 


to the two-car stop refer to it as 
one of the fool ideas of that crazy 
Public Service Commission. 

“One of the striking events of 
the last decade was the develop- 
ment of public utilities in parts of 
the State removed from the great 
centers of population. More than 
anything else, the extension of the 
telephone and electric light to rural 
communities is helping to check 
the unwholesome concentration of 
population in the big cities, because 
it has made life on the farm and in 
the small town more attractive.” 

Following Commissioner Har- 
per, J. Hampton Baumgartner, 
president of the Baumgartner Ad- 
vertising-Publicity Company, who 
for 15 years prior to establishing 
an advertising agency was con- 
ducting public relations activities 
for the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road and the National Association 
of Owners of Railroad Securities 
addressed the conference. 

Mr. Baumgartner particularly 
emphasized the importance of 
good will, its influence and value 
in corporation existence. Especial- 
ly, in regard to public utilities, he 
said, it was one of the chief factors 
in establishing and maintaining 
harmonious relations between the 
company and the public. He 
showed contrasts between com- 
panies that had taken steps to in- 
sure the public’s good will as 
against those companies that had 
not realized the public’s part in the 
operation of their properties. Mr. 
Baumgartner referred to the 
more than $300,000,000 capital in- 
vestment in public utilities in the 
State of Maryland, saying that he 
believed such capital should be pro- 
tected first of all with the good 
will of its patrons to insure its 
prosperity. As to the agitation for 
‘overnment, state or municipal 
ownership of public utility com- 
panies, Mr. Baumgartner declared 
that the best public ownership of 
these properties is the widespread 
purchase of their securities by the 
public. The speaker suggested that 
the public utilities should take the 
public into their confidence, if 
necessary, educate the public on 
their problems of management 
and operation. 

R. F. Bonsal, manager of the 
service department of the Balti- 
more Consolidated Gas, Electric 
Light and Power Company, was 
the next speaker, his subject being 
“Handling Complaints.” 





The afternoon session of the 
first day was devoted to the elec- 
tric, gas and water sections of pub- 
lic utilities. In connection with 
electric topics, C. E. Wearn, of 
the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, spoke on 
“Prime Movers.” “Boiler Room 
Kinks” were explained by William 
Krumbine, superintendent, Easton. 
(Md.) Municipal Plant, and C. O. 
Culver, general superintendent, 
Eastern Shore Gas and Electric 
Company, chose for his subject 
“The Making of a Rate Schedule.” 

In “Plant Operation,” W. R. 
Rhodes, division manager, Penn- 
sylvania Power and Light Com- 
pany, gave a detailed thesis on the 
power behind the “power.” 

In the gas section discussion, H. 
T. Connolly, superintendent, An- 
napolis Public Utility Companies. 
gave an interesting dissertation on 
the installation of mains, meters 
and services. The subject of dis-_ 
tribution of high pressure enabled 
Tohn W. Downing, of the Salis- 
bury Citizens Gas Company, and R. 
G. Ankham, of the Crisfield Light 
and Power Company, to give the 
conference the benefit of their ex- 
perience. The discussions of gas 
problems were brought to a close 
with a talk by C. W. Herbst, su- 
perintendent of fitters of the Con- 
solidated Gas, Electric Light and 
Power Company, Baltimore, on ap- 
pliance installation and adjust- 
ment. 

At the banquet, which was part 
of the conference, the principal 
speakers were Judge Warren R. 
Voorhis, vice-president American 
Water Works and Electric Com- 
pany, New York, and State Sena- 
tor Orlando Harrison, of Berlin 
Md. Judge Voorhis laid stress 
upon the great responsibility which 
rests upon the public utility com- 
panies in coping with the present 
era of disorder and unrest. He 
stated there could be no permanent 
cure for this situation unless ig- 
norance, superstition, provincial- 
ism and local bias were abolished. 
The Judge declared that through 
travel, communication and health 
projects, the public utilities held - 
foremost and unique position to 
educate the public. 

Urging co-operation with the 
farmers of the State, Senator Har- 
rison said that light, heat and pow- 
er today are economic necessities 
in modern agriculture. He further 
declared that the farmers are will- 
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ing to co-operate in bringing these 
utilities to their farms, their value 
to them being even greater than 
to residents of the cities. 

While in Baltimore, delegates to 
the conference inspected the local 
gas, electric and water plants. 
Upon the invitation of the Rotary 
Club, of Annapolis, they visited the 
State Capital on Thursday, the 
22nd, before departing for their 
homes. 


Two Companies Order Barring- 
Down Machine 

The U. G. I. Contracting Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, has lately 
received orders for its new Bar- 
ring-Down Machine from the 
Lynn (Mass.) Gas & Electric Com- 
pany and the Hartford (Conn.) 
Gas Light Company. 


A. A. Crawford Dead 

Bradford, Pa.—Alphonze A. 
Crawford, aged 69 years, general 
superintendent of the Manufac- 
turers’ Gas Company, one of Brad- 
ford’s oldest and best known citi- 
zens, died at his home, 43 Congress 
Street. He had been suffering 
from heart trouble. He had been 
in the employ of the gas company 
41 years. Mr. Crawford was a 
member of the Knights of the 
Maccabees and of all the branches 
of the Masonic orders. He was 
born in Brant Center, N. Y., and 
was at one time a resident of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., coming from the 
latter place to this city about 45 
years ago. 


Company Gives Information to 
Shareholders 

The Consolidated Gas Electric 
Light and Power Company has 
done a notable thing in publishing 
for the benefit of its shareholders 
a Year Book, which gives in A-B- 
C form all the information stock- 
holders want bearing upon the 
condition of their property. The 
Year Book, which is edited by 
Arthur W. Hawks, Jr., fills long- 
felt want, and other corporations 
could emulate it with profit to 
themselves. 

The average annual report is 
unintelligible to the rank and file 
of stockholders. They study the 


figures sometimes, and when they 
finish they know about as much of 
the condition of the property the 
report deals with as they did be- 
fore. This confusion is obviated in 
the Gas and Electric Year Book. 









There are nearly 7,000 residents 
of Baltimore and vicinity who own 
nearly a majority of the shares of 
stock in the company. Over a 
thousand of these are employees 
of the corporation, and by far the 
greater number own from 1 to 10 
shares. They have just as much 
right to know the true condition 
of the Company as have the men 
who sit on the board of directors 
or those who own big blocks of the 
utility’s stock. The management 
recognizes this right; hence the 
publication of the Year Book. 

It was in 1910 when J. E. Aldred 
and associates acquired control of 
the Gas and Electric Company. One 
of Mr. Aldred’s first moves was 
to win the confidence of the public 
and he set out to accomplish this 
by placing his cards on the table 
face up. It was not an easy task 
to change the view of the public 
toward corporations. The people 
were suspicious of everything 
which bore the stamp “corpora- 
tion,” and when the campaign was 
launched to “educate the public” 
to the fact that there was such a 
thing as a corporation playing fair 
it was met with sneers on the part 
of the unthinking. 

Gradually the truth began to 


-dawn upon the people and today 


probably no utility corporation in 
the United States has succeeded in 
establishing stronger relations 
with the people it serves than has 
the Gas and Electric Company. 
Customer ownership of the Gas & 
Electric Company also was hit 
upon by Mr. Aldred and his asso- 
ciates in the management of the 
Company as a means of strength- 
ening the good relations between 
the Company and the public, and 
the fact that nearly 7,000 patrons 
of the Company are enrolled as 
stockholders is the answer wheth- 
er the plan has been successful— 
“Baltimore News.” 


Atlantic City Gas Co. Adding 


Hydraulic Operating Mechanism. 

A contract was recently award- 
ed by the Atlantic City Gas Com- 
pany to The U. G. I. Contracting 
Company, of Philadelphia, for re- 
modeling the apparatus at the At- 
lantic City plant by the addition of 
hydraulic operating mechanism. 
With the addition of this mechan- 
ism, the manufacturing efficiency 
of the Atlantic City apparatus will 
be greatly increased. 








New Britain Gas Light Co. Buys 
Land. 


New Britain, Conn.—Acquisition 
of a tract of land for future de- 
velopment purposes was an- 
nounced at a recent meeting of the 
board of directors of the New 
sritain Gas Light Company. 

The land was bought from the J. 
B. Thompson estate, and consists 
of 23 acres. It is located in the 
eastern section of the city. It ex- 
tends from Kelsey Street as far 
north as the plant of the Cremo 
srewery Company. 

This land will be particularly 
valuable later because its entire 
east boundary lies along the 
tracks of the New Haven road, on 
the main line. 

The directors of the company 
realize that the time is approach- 
ing when the present plant will 
need to be moved from the vicinity 
of Cherry Street. 


St. Paul Co. Adds to Equipment 


The Gas Machinery Co., of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been awarded 
contract to install one of its auto- 
matic water gas controls in the 
works of the St. Paul Gas Light 
Company, St. Paul, Minn. 

This control will also be com- 
plete with the necessary hydraul- 
ically operated valves all for two 
11-foot water gas sets. 

This will enable the Gas Com- 
pany to operate on shorter blow 
and run periods, thereby gradual- 
ly approaching the ideal condition 
of continuous operation and hav- 
ing all of the various operations 
take place at the exact moment de- 
sired, which is impossible with 
hand operation, looking at a clock 
or other similar timing devices. 


Adding Sales Office 


Walter L. Frederick, of Freder- 
ick, Traugott and Allen, who have 
sales offices in Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, recently moved _ to 
Pittsburgh, where he will open an- 
other office. This aggressive sales 
organization represents the fol- 
lowing concerns: 

Bryant Heater and Mfg. Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio; Gehnrich Indirect 
Heat Oven Co., Long Island City; 
Improved Appliance Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Robertshaw Thermo- 
stat Co., Youngwood, Pa. 
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New York Utilities Sell Customers 
Securities 

Public ownership of utilities in 
New York State as contrasted with 
government ownership, has re- 
ceived a strong impetus in the last 
few months, according to the New 
York State Committee on Public 
Utility Information. In addition 
to the insurance companies, banks, 
trust companies and other institu- 
tions which are regular heavy in- 
vestors in utility securities, there 
have been enlisted among the own- 
ers of gas and electric companies 
about 75,000 ordinary citizens, cus- 
tomers of those companies, who 
have seen in those securities good 
and safe investments for their sav- 
ings. 

Customer-ownership, as_ this 
method of direct distribution of se- 
curities among the people who use 
the service of the utilities has come 
to be known, is rapidly becoming 
an important element in the finan- 
cing of public service companies. 
The most notable example of it in 
this State is the sale, just com- 
pleted, of $15,000,000 of 6 per cent 
preferred stock of the Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York to its 
customers and employees. Appli- 
cations for more than three times 
the total issue were received 
necessitating a cutting down of 
the larger applications. Allotments 
of the stock have been made to 
57,283 subscribers, of whom no one 
will receive more than 20 shares 
More than 30,000 individuals, who 
applied for from one to six shares 
will receive their allotment in full 

Many other companies around 
the State have sold their securities 
directly to their customers. The 
Adirondack Power and Light Cor- 
poration, serving more thar thirty 
communities, a few months ago 
put out an issue of preferred stock 
which was purchased by nearly 3,- 
000 residents of the territory 
served by this company, It is now 
preparing to sell in the same man- 
ner another issue of preferred 
stock amounting to $500,000. 

The United Hudson Electric 
Corporation of Poughkeepsie dur- 
ing the summer and fall sold near- 
ly $3,000,000 of bonds to some 4,- 
500 of its customers in the Hudsor 
Valley. 

Other gas and electric com- 
panies which have sold securities 
widely in  customer-ownership 
movements are the Rochester Gas 
and Electric Corporation, the Syra- 


cuse Lighting Company, the 
Northern New York Utilities, Inc. 
of Watertown, the New York 
State Gas and Electric Company 
of Ithaca, the Utica Gas and Elec- 
tric Company and the Genesee 
Light and Power Company of Ba- 
tavia. 


Michigan Gas Co. Managers Hold 
Meeting. 

Battle Creek, Mich—Managers 
of about 30 gas companies, supply- 
ing Michigan cities, meeting at the 
Post Tavern are optimistic con- 
cerning prospects for the present 
year, as affected by labor costs, the 
fuel and freight situations, and in- 
timate the period may witness 
general, though possibly slight, re- 
ductions in gas rates. 

The delegates, all of them mem- 
bers of the Michigan Gas Associa- 
tion, meet two or three times a 
year to discuss problems which 
arise in their industry and this 
meeting is one of a series. 

The members unreservedly en- 
dorsed a consistent, nation-wide 
program of advertising which is 
being worked out under the direc- 
tion of public utilities interests and 
which is planned to foster good 
will and which will bring to con- 
sumers a better realization of the 
problems which confront the com- 
panies. 

Fred W. Seymour, manager of 
the Battle Creek Gas Company and 
president of the State Association 
presided over the morning and 
afternoon sessions. 


New Haven Company Holds An- 
nual Meeting 

New Haven, Conn.—The New 
Haven Gas Light Company will 
pay $100,000 more next year for its 
coal than it did this year, as a re- 
sult of the strike of the coal miners 
last summer and fall, it is officially 
announced by the company. 

Plans have been made to con- 
struct a new boiler house with ap- 
paratus, at an estimated cost of 
$340,000, to be located in the East 
Chapel street property in the oper 
space between the present water 
gas plant and power plant and the 
men’s recreation building. 

These statements are contained 
in the annual report to the stock- 
holders of the company, presented 
February 13 by Charles H. Nettle 
ton, president. Mr. Nettleton par 
ticularly called attention to the sit 


uation that the company will fac« 
next year. He showed that as ; 
result of the coal strike, gas coal on 
regular contracts for 1923 will cost 
about $1 and upwards more than i 
did in 1922 and with the estimatec 
consumption of 90,000 tons of coa’ 
for the year the additional cost t 
the company will be in the neigh 
borhood of $100,000. 

It is hoped to have the new 
building completed by the end of 
this year, and the work will be be- 
gun within the next six or eight 
weeks, delay being caused at pres- 
ent by the necessity for finishins 
up details of plans. The board of 
directors has already authorized 
the new building which will be of 
the latest design, with all modern 
improvements for the mechanica! 
handling of fuel and ashes, me- 
chanical stokers and furnaces espe- 
cially designed for the most eco- 
nomical use of coke breeze and an- 
thracite dust. 

The year’s profits from opera- 
tion, according to the president’s 
report, amounted to $556,419.98. 
The company used and sold 1,881,- 
212,600 cubic feet of gas, a slight 
decrease over the amount used last 
year. The new business depart- 
ment of the company sold 4,174 
appliances and did a business of 
$203,266.21, which is an increase 
over last year. 

All of the directors were re- 
elected to act another year: Geo. 
D. Watrous, Charles H. Nettleton. 
A. Heaton Robertson, Winston J. 
Trowbridge, Frederick F. Brew- 
ster, Eli Whitney, James S. Hem- 
ingway, H. Stuart Hotchkiss, Jas. 
T. Moran. 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric 
Corp. Increase Earnings. 

Los Angeles, Cal—The compar- 
ative earnings statement of the 
Los Angeles Gas and Electric Cor- 
poration shows some very inter- 
esting comparisons as analyzed by 
Bond and Goodwyn and Tucker. 
Inc. 

For the year ended December 
31, 1922. gross earnings amounted 
to $11,915,365 as compared with 
$9,733,817 for the previous year, an 
increase of $2,181,548, whereas op- 
erating expenses and taxes in- 
creased only $661,846, leaving net 
earnings of $3,849,929 for the year 
ended December 31, 1922, as com- 
pared with $2,330,227 for the pre- 


vious year. 
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Americanization Work Amongst 
Employees Proves Successful 


Americanization work among 
employees of the public utilities 
companies under the management 
of Samuel Insull has established a 
record believed to be unique among 
the industries of the country. 


For the last eighteen months, 
intensive Americanization effort 
has been carried on among employ- 
ees of the six public service com- 
panies—The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Company, Commonwealth 
Edison Company, Chicago Ele- 
vated Railroads, Chicago North 
Shore and Milwaukee Railroad, 
Middle West Utilities Company 
and the Public Service Company of 
Northern TIllinois—whose opera- 
tions extend over fifteen states 
with a result that today practical- 
ly all employees are either Ameri- 
can citizens or have declared their 
intentions of becoming such and 
have taken out their first naturali- 
zation papers. 

A report just made to Mr. In- 
sull by the joint committee in 
charge of the Americanization 
work shows that on January 1, the 
aggregate number of employees 
on the payrolls of the combined 
companies was 24,214, and of this 
number, 22,270, or 91.97 per cent 
were American citizens. 


Those who were in possession 
of their first papers and who will 
gain the full rights of citizenship 
within the next few months, num- 
bered 1,893, or 7.82 per cent. 


Only 51, or 21/100 of 1.per cent 
were not citizens or had not taken 
out first papers. Some of those 
who had not vet declared their. in- 
tentions of becoming citizens ex- 
pected to do so within a few 
weeks. 

The Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Company, of Chicago, which was 
the first of the Insull companies 
to take up the matter of citizen- 
ship, received first honors in Amer- 
icanization work, every one of its 
employees being either a citizen or 
in possession of first naturaliza- 
tion papers. 

The other companies under Mr. 
Insull’s management, operating in 
Chicago, have a citizenship record 
almost as perfect. Only two em- 
ployees of the Chicago Elevated 
Railroads were not full-fledged 


voters or were without their first 
papers on the first of che year, and 





they were planning to take the 
first step toward becoming citizens 
in the near future. 


Only eleven employees of the 
Commonwealth Edison Company 
were non-citizens and nine of them 
were not eligible to citizenship. 


Of the companies operating out- 
side of Chicago, the Middle West 
Utilities Company had only four 
employees who had no citizenship 
papers. The Public Service Com- 
pany of Northern Illinois, which 
operates in the district directly ad- 
jacent to Chicago, had only two 
non-citizens. The Chicago, North 
Shore and Milwaukee Railroad had 
32, and of this number, 20 expected 
to apply for their first papers. The 
non-citizens among the employees 
of the last-named company were 
mostly track laborers. 

The report showed that out of 
6,631 employees of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company on Janu- 
ary 1, 5,774, or 87.08 per cent were 
citizens, and 846, or 12.76 per cent 
were holders of their first papers. 
The latter were almost wholly un- 
skilled labor. Of the 11 who were 
non-citizens, two were minors and 
orphans who will apply for their 
first papers when 18 years of age. 
one was an East Indian, a student 
at the University of Chicago, who 
expected to return to India within 
two years; seven were Filipinos 
attending school in Chicago who 
expect to return to the Philippines 
within four or five years, and one 
a Japanese student. The last nine 
were not eligible to citizenship. 

The Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany is more completely Ameri- 
canized than any of the others, ex- 
cept the Peoples Gas Company, 4,- 
702 of its employees being citizens 
only one having his first papers. 
and only four were non-citizens. 

The Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois had 2,059, or 
95.76 per cent citizens, 90 employ- 
ees had their first papers, and only 
two were non-citizens. Both of 
these said they expected to apply 
for their first papers soon. 

The Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Company, which is 100 per cent 
Americanized, had 3,398 _ full- 
fledged citizens among its employ- 
ees and 490 who had declared their 
intention of becoming such by tak- 
ing out their first papers. 

Back of these interesting sta- 
tistics is a record of intensive 
Americanization work, which in 


reality, to a large extent, was edu- 
cation of the foreign-born employ- 
ees to speak, read and write the 
English language, do simple prob- 
lems in arithmetic, and as the work 
advanced its scope was broadened 
to include instruction in the 
science of government and the 
meaning of American citizenship. 


The Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Company, which was the first of 
the Insull companies in this field 
of endeavor, began early in the 
summer of 1921. Its Industrial Re- 
lations Department made a survey 
of the entire working force to find 
out who were not citizens, and 
why, and then inaugurated sys- 
tematic Americanization work. In 
the following April (1922) when 
Anton Novakowski applied for 
first papers, every employee of the 
company was either a citizen or 
had first papers and was only wait- 
ing for the lapse of time required 
by law to become a full citizen. 
Systematic “follow up” sees to it 
that the citizenship record is main- 
tained. 


The most difficult of the situa- 
tions encountered in this Ameri- 
canization program fell to the lot 
of the Chicago, North Shore and 
Milwaukee Railroad. Trackmen 
employed by that company were 
largely aliens, as is usually the case 
with workers doing this class of 
labor. Altogether, 15 nationalities 
were represented, with Croatians 
and Italians predominating. At the 
time the work was undertaken, 
few of them could read or speak 
the English language, and some of 
them cannot even read or write 
their native language. They lived 
mostly in camps located at various 
points along the right-of-way, so 
that making them American citi- 
zens presented a problem alto- 
gether different from that of 
other company in the group. 


As usual, these men were hired 
through labor agencies. After a 
brief survey of the situation it be- 
came apparent that little in the 
way of improvement could be ac- 
complished by the customary prac- 
tice of working through foremen 
and labor agencies. It was a diffi- 
cult problem to carry on Ameri- 
canization work under these con- 
ditions. It was not a simple prop- 
osition of convincing employees 
that they should become American 
citizens, but was first a question 
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of educating them to make them 
fit for citizenship by instructing 
them in the English language. 

The first step was orders from 
Britton I. Budd, president of the 
company, discontinuing the prac- 
tice of keeping labor in boarding 
camps maintained by contractors 
and the establishment of a sys- 
tem of company camps construct- 
ed and maintained to attract the 
better class of men and keep them 
contented. The commissary was 
improved, baths were provided, 
close attention given to cleanliness 
about the camp, and finally a Y. 
M. C. A. secretary was employed 
to look after their recreation. 

After a further study of the sit- 
uation it was decided that although 
this work was a step in the right 
direction, a systematic course of 
education should be established to 
assist these foreign-born employ- 
ees in becoming citizens. The mag- 
nitude of this task will be more 
readily comprehended when it is 
understood that the first survey 
sliowed that 90 per cent of the men 
were not citizens; over 30 per cent 
of them could not speak English: 
75 per cent could not read it, and 
25 per cent could not read or write 
their own language. The ages of 
the men ranged from 18 to 60 
years, and averaged 36 years. 

The company engaged an ex- 
perienced instructor to direct the 
work and he was assisted by men 
in the organization. Schools were 
fitted up in buildings belonging to 
the company at various locations 
along the line. Classes were held 
on specified evenings at different 
locations most convenient to the 
men. 

The first step was instruction in 
English. Later as the work 
progressed, English was supple- 
mented with simple courses of 
study in grammar, arithmetic and 
government. The instruction was 
associated with the work the men 
were actually doing. For example 
in arithmetic a problem would be 
given as follows: If 350 ties are un- 
loaded for renewals in track and 
85 ties have been renewed, how 
many ties are left? This system 
of} instruction promoted interest 
and enlarged upon the value of the 
work to the men. Motion pictures 
were used often as a method of 
keeping the study from getting 
tiresome. 

Beginning late in 1920, two 
hourly classes were held on two 
evenings of each week, excepting 
for two months during the sum- 


mer, when the program was con- 
fined to pictures and recreational 
pastimes. 

As an indication of the interest 
taken in the work by some, one 
man over 40 years of age, who, 
though many years in this country, 
had not learned the English lan- 
guage, said to an interpreter at 
the close of the first lesson: “I 
would rather learn English than 
have $1,000.” 

After several months of this in- 
tensive edcuational work a certain 
day was set as “first paper day,” 
upon which all foreign employees 
who had not yet declared their in- 
tentions of becoming American 
citizens could do so. Arrange- 
ments were made to receive the 
applicants at the court houses in 
Waukegan, IIl., and Kenosha, Ra- 
cine and Milwaukee, Wisc., and the 
day was made a gala occasion. As 
a result of this, the number of em- 
ployees among the trackmen who 
were not citizens dropped from 90 
per cent to 27 per cent. 

The educational work proved 
such a success that it is being con- 
tinued. A school has been started 
for foremen and all who desire to 
become foremen. Safety classes 
are also held and accidents have 
been reduced to a minimum as a 
result of education along this line. 

Educational work somewhat 
similar in character has been car- 
ried on by The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Company and the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company of 
Chicago. The co-operation of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce 
and the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion was obtained in this work. 

The Peoples Gas Company now 
has one school in Americanization 
work at the South Division shops. 
and others are planned. The Edi- 
son Company for some time has 
been conducting classes in citizen- 
ship in the Fisk Street Station and 
in a public school building on the 
west side. 

In the cases of the other com- 
panies, the work done has been 
more of an individual character, 
owing to the few non-citizens and 
the widely scattered locations of 
some of the properties. 


How Tax-exemption Hits the 
Average Taxpayer 

The man who doesn’t bother to 
think much about tax-exempt se- 
curities is one of the great army 
of 7,000,000, whose average earn- 
ing is $50 a week. 

Let him read an imaginary con- 


versation written. by Garet Gar- 
rett, who has a way of putting fi- 
nancial facts in attractive and un- 
derstandable form. It is from the 
Saturday Evening Post. A dialogue 
between the 7,000,000 and Uncle 
Sam: 

“What was your income last 
year?” 

“Fifty dollars a week.” 

“How did you get it?” 

“Earned it.” 

“Go over there and pay the Fed- 
eral tax collector two hundred and 
sixty-three millions.” 

The sum increases each year. It 
is an alarming fact, not in itself 
but in relation to another fact. For 
there is another type of conversa- 
tion held each year between the 
United States Government and a 
small but growing group of per- 
sons, and it goes like this. 

“What was your income last 
year?” 

“A thousand dollars a week.” 

“How did you get is?” 

“From bonds which under the 
Constitution of the United States 
cannot be taxed.” 

“The collector will pass you out. 
There is nothing to pay.” 


Gas Co. to Ask Extension of $2 
Rate to July 1 

St. Paul, Minn—A petition to 
continue the $1 gas rate from Aprit 
1 to July 1 has been filed with 
Commissioner J. H. McDonald by 
J. P. Crowley, vice-president of the 
St. Paul Gas Light Co. 

The petition is based on the let- 
ter sent to Mr. McDonald some 
time ago by Dr. E. W. Bemis, city 
utility expert, that his report on 
the investigation of the company’s 
earnings will not be ready in time 
for the council to take up the mat- 
ter of a permanent rate by April 1, 

At the time he gave Dr. Bemis” 
statement Mr. McDonald said he 
would not consider an extension, 
at least until a formal request was 
made by the gas company. 

The petition is accompanied 
with a letter written to the gas 
company by the Minnesota By- 
Products Coke Co., in which the 
latter concern maintains it has suf- 
fered operating losses even since 
its price for gas sold the gas com- 
pany was increased from 30 to 
42% cents per 1,000 cubic feet. 

The $1 gas rate was voted in by 
the city council last September to 
be effective until April 1. By that 
time it was assumed that a report 
on the adequacy of the rate would 
be ready. 
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